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This paper addresses: (a) problems in the education 
of native Americans caused by prejudice and the coercive assimilation 
policy of the federal government^ and (b)' the need for improvement of 
education for Indians, The prime requisites for change must be 
generated in a climate of willingness on the part of educational 
institutions to assume responsibility of their role as change agents 
and validate the definition of educational expectationsr needs^ and 
priorities as defined by the Indian community. Those definitions of 
educational needs by the Indian community should then be processed 
into existing teacher training programs as viable and essential 
components in the teacher training process. One of the most 
comprehensive models that deal with the training of teachers for the 
enthnically different child is being developed at the Institute for 
Cultural Pluralism^ San Diego State University, It is composed of 
four basic components: (a) philosophy of education for the culturally 
and linguistically different^ (b) sociocultural awareness in the home 
and community^ (c) oral language and assessment techniques^ and (d) 
diagnostic and prescriptive strategies. The competency statements of 
this program are included in the paper^ as is a brief bibliography, 
(HHD) 
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Education has borne the major thrust of the challenge which 
contemporary human issues liave put to social institutions. Among 
various social concerns,' it is the issue of the * education of the 
Native American Indian V7hich has levelled the most persistent and 
•unresolved challenge. Ihe challenge has not been completely ig- 
nored as the records of the Bureau of- Indian Affairs and the pub- 
lic school programs attest. However, as the statistics of Indian 
education failure testify, the challenge has yet gone unmatched. 

The source of the unmet challenge has consistently eluded 
educators. An effective strategy for educating Indian children 
has not yet been found. lUiis situation exists despite the imple- 
mentation of a wide . variety of programs and approaches. However , 
as we examine tlie philosophy v;hich sponsors such programs, we may 
begin to discern the patently self-defeating structure on which 
they are founded. That philosophy, so forcefully projected, onto 
the American Indian is one of assimilation into the mainstream .of 
American life and a ubiguitous denigration, of Indianess that is 
perpetuated v?ithin American society and eclv\cationaI Institutions. 

In his poem, "The Lavender Kitten" Alonzo Lopez, a young 
Papago poet from Pima County, ^ Arizona eloquently brings- into 



focus the feeliags of the American Indian and his abox'tive strug- 
gle to attain that elusive place that society' dictates he must 
achieve. 

Miles and miles of pasture 

rolled on before me. 
Covered with grass and clover 

dyed pink, white and blue. 
At the edge of the fluctuating 

sea of watcrcolors 
Sat a lavender kitten. 
Its fur glinted from an oscillating 

ray of pink. 
Quivered gently at the touch of a 

swirling blue breeze. 
Its emerald eyes glittered 
And gazed blindly at the lighting 

and fading sky of hazy, red, 
Yellow, V7hite, and blue* 
My heart knocked within my chest. 
I must have- the lavender kitteni 
I ran across the multi-colored field, 

toy arms reaching forward. 
Time slov/ed. 
I tried to run faster 

but moved twice as slowly, 
llie blue breeze circled and tightened 

around me^ 
Holding me back. 
The kitten x*osc and stretched 

sending lavender mist 
Swimming in every direction 
It turned and started away 

in huge, slov7 strides. 
I follovjod and, 

'by a shimmering prism lake, ^^^^^ 
I came witliin reach of the kitten. 
I offered my hand 

and the kitten edged away, 
Farther and fartlier. 
Then the lake turned from cx*ystal 

to deep purple* 
I looked around. 
The colored began to mclt» 
■ The red sun turned to a dull grey.' 
Tne colorcd-f j.lled sky turned Lo black. 
I1ie grass, and clover began 

to V7itlicr- and die. 
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I looked c]o\m into the pool before me. 
lliere, at the bottom of 

the orchid glass cage, 
Lay the lavender kitten (1). 

Tlie scourge of Indiancss addressed within these lines un- 
sheath a deeper tragedy • Beautiful words betray obcene genocide; 
the lavender kitten becomes the ultimate and unobtainable goal of 
assimilation to be grasped after and made a personal coup, the 
prism lake - so like a well-honed knife, surely, sv^iftly turns to 
the deep purple of blood, the edge so sharp the Indian hardly 
knows that the lavender kitten is really he who is dead, 

Tlie deeper tragedy reflected in Lopez's v;ords lie in their 
oppressive reality c Hie American Indian has not, and cannot 
ceaae to be what and who he is, because v/hen he does if means 
he is deadp 

But to remain Indian, is intricately woven into the American 
social context as som.ehow undesirable and evil* Ihe disparaging 
connotation of being Indian is molded into our lav7s, our religions, 
our language and our system of education. It is this latter con- 
dition V7hich is here indicated as the source of Indian education- 
al failure^ 

In a report by Bruce Gardner, he states that one of the un~ 
derlyrng causes of the' Indian child's failure in school is that 
the educational policy for the American Indian child has been 
based on the principle that the Indian's salvation lies in liis 
ceasing to l^e what and who he is^ Jissentially ^ the message com- 
municated l:o the Indian child is that his worth is contingent on 
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Tlie extent to v/hich he can appi'oximate v;hiteness. 

This same message is px-ojected within the various programs 
which have been spasmed to educate and remediate the Indian edu- 
^tional failure v/hich has been fostered by that very message, 
llie cycle of failure faced by Indian children in schools, 
whether federal or public, may V7ell continue for years to come, 
because typically, the approach to Indian education has been con- 
sistently focused on compensatory education and need for the In** 
dian child to assimilate into the larger and dominant society 
without regard to the child *s rich cultural background and the 
learning styles which he has already acquitted. Indian culture, 
has been j^resumed to be at best, irrelevant, but more commonly 
disfunctional vis-a-vis the education process. 

When this orientation is carried to the extent of communi- 
cating to the child that his adequacy is contingent upon diminish- 
ing that v/hich is most natural to him, it cannot but have a pro- 
foundly crippling effect, if not indeed complete destruction, of 
the child. 

Specifically, this negative valuation projected onto the In- 
dian cliild develops feelings of anomie which are highly psychologi- 
cally charged e To V7ithdraw and fail academically remains the only 
recourse for personal sur\'ival left to tlie Indian child* 

As previously stated education has not met the Indian child* s 
educational "needs and is being "called on the carpet*' for its 
failure ♦ " . 

Deutscli made this point quite cogently in stating, "Education 



is being asked to compensate not only for its own failure but 
for society* s as well* Education's fault lias been its inability 
to identify its o\m problems and its moral callousness in allowing 
massive failure and miserable educational conditions to exist for 
a substantial segment of the school population (2)»" 

According to Spindler, the school is the chief vehicle of 
socialisation, within it are designed the programs of study that 
contain those areas of experience and content, whicla ax*e essential 
to the development of the desired characteristics of behavior 
selected from the total range of possibilities V7hich exist in the 
culture o Ho suggests that intelligent selection can be based only 
on considerable cultural insight and understanding (3), This par- 
ticularly is true for the Native American child, Tlie special sub- 
committee on Indian Education states that the Indian's image of 
himself: depends, in that last analysis, upon the image held by the 
dominant v/hite society (4) . 

Host theorists agree that feelings of self worth and adequacy 
within an individual is largely a learned phenomenon in which an 
individual develops an im.age or concept of liimself by incorporating 
sources of data from significant others iii his envir*onment • It is 
as Sullivan puts it, a product of the "reflected appraisals (5)'' • 
of the society in v;hich the individual lives. 

Then indeed, if this brand of discrimination and rejection 
lias been fostered unwittingly .by the educational system,, then it 
must be openly admitted to and new educational premises must be 
reconstructed, Fromm offers this reassurance ''As long as we can 



think of allicrnatives, V7C ax-o not lost, as long as v7Q can consult 
together and plan together, we can hope (6)^\ It is in effect 
\Aiat the Indian coiiimunity is asking. 

One of the most positive educational alternatives that must 
be considered by educational institutions, particularly on the 
University level, is the rapidly developing Indian ethic that 
began to emerge in the late 1960's, Tliat ethic reflects the In- 
dian pride movement and the search for f^elf deteinnination. Tiie 
eraer*gence has the potential for reversing the Indian educational 
failure and the accompanying derogation of the Indian v^hich has 
been pjromulgated V7ithin American • social institutions in general 
and most grossly within American education institutions. It is 
.also the source from v/hich is developing mounting pressure for the 
development and inclusion of Indian culture and history as a rele- 
vant and essential ai^ea for curriculum development, Most crucial 
in all of this is the reversal of the deficiency orientation of 
education programs for Indian students, ■ 

ITicrein lies the potential for making school a positive learn- 
ing expei.'ience for the Indian child and a viable process for en- 
riching the curriculum for all children* 

The educational challenge is clears Education institutions 
must respond to the "challenge if it is to survive and continue to 
serve society* The emeirging Indian' cultural positives must be en-- 
compassed and used as a major defining theme for the development 
of succes/:5ful Indian education pi*bgrams and the establislimcnt of. 
clearly defined tasks tiiat v;ill enable the Indiaa to become part 
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of and to utilize tlie school system as a meaningful resource to 
sustain thu life style that meets their social and economic needs. 

To fully grasp the complexity and the enormity of the task 
involved in Indian educational change it is necessary to review 
the past. T[\e First Annual Report to the Congress of the United 
States , by the National Advisory Council on Indian P^ducation gives 
a concise and accurate summary of historical findings from Indian 
EJucation ■ National Tragedy - A National Challenge. : 

I. POLICY FAILURE 

llie dominant policy of the Federal Government toward the 
American Indian has been one of coercive assimilation. The 
policy resulted in: 

A. The destruction and disorganization of Indian 
communities and individuals. 

B. A desperately severe and self-perpetuating 
cycle of poverty for most Indians. 

C. The growth of a large, ineffective, and. self- 
perpetuating bureaucracy which retards the 
elimination of Indian poverty. 

D. A waste of Federal appropriations. 
II- I-^MTON/\L ATTITIFDES 

The coercive assimilation policy has had a strong negative 
. influence on national attitudes. It has resulted in: 

A. A nation, that is massively uninformed and misin- 
formed about the Aancrican Indian, and his past 
and present. 

B. Prejudice, racial intolerance, and discrimination 
towards Indians far more vridespread and serious 
than generally recognisicd. 
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III. EDUCATION. FAILURE 



llic coercive assinaliairion policy lias had disastrous effect 
on the education of Indian children* It has resulted in: 



A, Tlie classroom cind the school becoming a kind of 
battleground vhere the Indian child attempts to 
protect his integrity and identify as an indi- 

■ vidual by defeating the purposes of the school. 

B, Schools which fail to understand or adapt to, 
and in fact often denigrate r -al differences, 

C, Schools V7hich blame their own *urc on the 
Indian student and reinforce h efensiveness, 

D, Schools which fail to recognize tlie importance 
and validity of the Indian communityo The 
comnmnity and child retaliate by treating the 
school as an alien institution, 

A dismal record of absenteeism, dropouts, nega- 
tive self-image, lo^-i achievement, and ultimately, 
academic failure for many Indian children, 

F» A perpetuation of the cycle of poverty which 
undermines the success of all other Federal 
programs/ 

IV. CAUSES OF TilE POLICY FAILURE 

llie coercive assimilation has t\^o primary historical roots; 



A. A continuous desire to exploit, and expropriate 
Indian land and physical resources. 

Be A self-righteous intolerance of tribal -communities 
and cultural differences (7)o 

It is evident that an institution that has historically per- 

petuated such destructive racism against ci group of people cannot 

of its ovm volition define the needs of that particular group, 

Ratherj definition for change must emanate from, that group that 

has been discriuvinate.d against, preyed upon, and robbed of much of 

its )iumaa dignity, only then can there bo a dravring into full 
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focus the historical events, the sociological and psychological 
forces of the past that arc the prime factors in sotting up the 
forces that are v/aiting to shape the Indian students behavior 
and attitudes that make him what he imiquel^^ is. 

The prime requisites for change must be generated in a cli- 
nute of a willingness on the part of educational Institutions to 
assume responsibility' of their roll as change agents and validate 
the definition of educational expectations, needs and priorities 
as defined by the Indian community. 

Those, definitions of educational needs by the Indian couEriuni*- 
t}'' should then be. processed into existing teacher training pro- 
grams as viable and essential componenets in the tcach.cr training 
process. To lack the knov/lodge of cultural , sociological and 
historical perspectives of man r. to be v/ithout an understanding 
of how man behaves and the rationale for his behavior; it is then 
that education becomes a process of trial and error classification 
of professional endeavor. This is particularly true when learning 
constructs insist on attending a single majority cultural orienta- 
tion. 'Clie teacher as a practitioner should be trained in the pro- 
cess of transposing the environment of the Indian child into prin- 
ciples and concepts that are necessary for that child to deal with 
the learning process and to be successful in it. 

One of the most comprehcn.fd.ve models that .deal with tiic train- 
ing of teachers for the ethnically different child is being devel- 
oped at the Institute for Cultural Pluralism, San Diego State Uni- 
verr.:ityc It is a competency based teacher training program tliat 
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parallels the positive Indian thrust for an effective ediicatioual 
intein/cntion strategy, 

Tlie Community, Home, Cultural Awareness and Language Train- 
ing (CllCALT) model is composed of four basic components: 

1. Philosphy of Education for the Culturally and 
Linguistically different. 

2. Sociocultural Awareness - Uonie and Community Based. 
3* Oral Language and Assessment Teclmiques, 

4. Diagnostic and Prescriptive Strategics. 

The salient features of each of the four components of the 
CHCALT model arc outlined below. A list of the specific competen 
cies considered essential for achieving the goals of each componc 
is follov/ed by a r'ationale for the program component. 

FriASE I: Philosophy of Education for the Culturally and 

Lin guistical ly Differen t 

n>is component forms the philosophical basis for the pro- 
fessional preparation as a whole. It is designed to enable 
candidates to achieve competence ' in viewing culture from the 
perspective of each of the six academic disciplines sho^m 
belovr. Its purpose is to provide a theoretical framework 
for discerning and understanding the living and Icaiming 
styles of tliexr pupils. 

A. The ability to view a culture from a aji^lLViitlS-'l 
lojyictal perspective using a liolistic multi- 
di^::ciplinary approach to tlie study of inan. 

]j. Ihe ability to viev; a culture from a socioln^; 3.c al 
pcrspoetive . 

C. The .ability to vicv/ a culture from a J2i5.yiL^20LL9BliriL:l 
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perspect ive, 

D. TItlc ability to view culture from an ae s the tic 
perspective , 

E. The ability to viev7 culture from an lin g uistic 
perspective ,- 

F. Hie ability to view culture from an historica l 
perspective ^ 

In order to provide candidates with a multi -disciplinary 
framework for viev7ing and participating iu a particular com- 
munity, culture will be studies as patterned way of behavior 
^-^lich define a group and hold it together, positive and nega- 
tive values for given behaviors, and needs for acceptance 
within the framework defined by the group^ The aesthetic 
values, the language values, the v/ay in which speech and 
self-expression are valued within a culture, and the groups' 
ovm sense of its past will all be looked at by the candidates 
as a means for understanding of the target culture by stud^ung 
the historical past of the particular culture from the commu- 
nity's own perspective. 

Candidates will be able to look at themselves as members 
of their ovm culture and at the members of other cultures as 
each having learned a prescribed set of behaviors, roles and 
values. Candidates V7ill understand the mcignitude of the 
learning which any child has achieved and will achieve inde- 
pendent of school o" Candidates will confront the need for in- 
tegrating the learning process which is to* be facilitated '-'^''^^ 
the scliool with the learning process which is a central part 



of the individual's life within any given culture or cul- 
tures. 

P HASE II: Sociocultural Aware.ness 

Tlie sociocultural awareness component is completely community 
based and incorporates field activities v^hich will provide 
candidates with opportunity to observe and directly experience 
life in a conimunity of the culture they select. ^ As the com- 
petencies below indicate, the candidates* knowledge of culture 
v/ill be integrated V7ith an understanding of the home and com- 
munity context of culture and VTith an understanding of hov7 
they relate to other cultures within the framework of their 
0V7n cultural background, 

^* Home-Family Re lations 

Knowledge of the contemporary life styles and " 
culture of the tai-get population selected by 
the candidate. 

B. Community 

Knowledge of the functions and relationships 
among the cormnunity, schools, and the other 
institutions in the commmiity selected by the 
candidate. 

C. Cu lture 

lo Knov7ledge of the cultural and historical 

development of the target population selected. 

2* Knowledge of the cultural and historical 
heritage of the general culture. ■ 

3a Fjiowledge of the main featmres of the dominant 
society* 

4» Knowledge of tlie cultural and historical re- 
presentation of thaL target culture selected. 
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^* Personal Awaren ess (Self -Development) 

1. Knowledge of skills in interpersonal " 
effectiveness and personal development. 

2» 'Ihe ability to deal witli conflict and 
confrontation, 

3. An awareness of self in relationship to 
one's om culture and to other cultui-es» 

Candidates mil make individual choices of specialization 
in terms of a particular target culture, and field experiences 
will provide oppoi-tunity for observation and participation in 
the current life styles of the culture. Along with customs j 
attitudes and values which are characteristic of the culture, 
candidates will observe family relationships and child-rear- 
ing practices, Tney will also study the historical develop- 
ment of the culture 0 

Tiie emphasis in this component is to provide skills that 
will enable candidates to communicate in a realistic manner 
with the target population and to develop positive attitudes 
about the people and their living styles, 

A strong awareness of self and development of skills in 
inter-personal relations and commuiiicatibn are also an- im- 
portant part of the sociocultural awareness components Not 
only v/ill these skills enable the candidate to communicate 
more effectively with the community, but they V7ill provide a 
background for creciting an environment in the classroom which 
v/ill lead to pupils' achievement of improved skills in inter- 
personal relationships, self -development , and positive 
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self '•concepto 

FIIAS E III! Oral Languap; Q and Assessment: Techniques 
Equipped with a inulti-disciplinary perspective of culture 
and actual experience in the life of the target community, 
candidates can achieve in phase three of the model a 
thorough understanding of the cultural and community con- 
text of children's language and the role of language as a 
means of comiTiunication, transmittal of culture and socio- 
cultural identification. Competence in the four areas list- 
ed below is stressed: • 
Conx niunication 

The ability to conduct classroom and school 
activities in the target language and to 
communicate effectively with members of the 
community in the target language, as appro- 
priate. 

B. Social Function ■ . ' ■ 

To know the functions and variations of regional 
and social dialects v/ithin language systems and 
be familiar with dialect features. 

C. Ch ar ac t er x sties • 

To knov7 the linguistic features which comprise 
the target language system and liov; they are - 
contras.ted with parallel features of the dominant 
language. 

• Dia^y.nosis .of Diff Grences» Do minance and Com prehension 

Tlie ability to diagnose and evaluate individual lan- 
guage learning needs in a bilingual situation - in- 
cluding testing procedures and methods. 

A knowledge of the linguistic characteristics of the 

target language as compared to the characteristics of standard 
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ABiex*i.can English- is a prerequisite to oral language assess- 
ment as a further foundation of evaluation. Candidates must 
know how to use language effectively and must be familiar with 
the- form that language takes in a given community. They must 
know the social . characteristics of the language and be able 
to use the oral language of the target community in a manner 
which recognises its sociolinguistic requirements. The com- 
ponent v/lll further provide candidates with a positive atti- 
tude toward language differences and enable them to utilize 
the language children bring to school as a basis for expand- 
ing their linguistic ability and reinforcing a positive con- 
cept of self, home and community through that language. 
ELf\SE IV: Diao:no Stic and Presc-riptive Stra tegies 
Tliis component allows candidates to translate the knowledge 
and skills gained in the first three components into specific 
classroom strategies and activities. As the competencies 
listed below indicate, effective learning experiences for 
linguistically and culturally different children are based 
on individualized teaching strategies whicli can only be 
accomplished through a series of techniques designed for [ 
each individual child » 

Individ ualized Ins truction 

1. An awareness of how Bilingual/Biculturcil 
influences affect and differentiate learning 
s tyles I, 

2, A knov/lodge of how home and community environ- 
ment affect, and differentiate learning behavior 
and styles. " ' 
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3, A knowledge of how inclividualx2ecl instruc- 
tion accomodates diffex-'ont learning styles, 

Smll Groups and Peer Teaching, 

Hie ability to utilize paraprofessionals , commu- 
nity" members and community resources in the di- 
versification of classroom strategies and the 
facilitation of individualized 'and group instruc- 
tion o 

^ • Perfor mance Criteria 

The ability to establish realistic criteria for 
perforaiance in a Bilingual/Cross-Cultural class- 
rooBu 

^* Relevant Diagnosis 

The ability to devise criterion - referenced 
test to evaluate an individual. student ' s ability 
in terms of established criteria specifically 
designed for culturally and linguistically 
different children, 

E . Str ageties: Lanf?;uape Arts, S elf Conc e pt^ Social 
Studies 

The ability to devise teachi^ig strategies and 
materials which are culturally and linguistically 
appropriate and which V7ill lead to the achievement 
of criteria specifically designed for culturally 
and linguistically different children. 

^ el evant Mat e r ial s 

The coniprehensive knowledge of recent research 
findings 5 available materials, and curricula for 
bilingual/cross'-cultural teaching techniques , and 
hov7 to adapt and utilize these resources, 

Indj,vidualiscd instruction is essential in pro- 
viding learning e>:periences V7hich will be meaningful 
for culturally and linguistically different children. 
Not only do these children come to school with. a wide 
range of linguistic ability and varying degrees of 
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biliiigualism oi" bidialectism, but each individual child 
has his o^m set of learning behaviors and styles \N>hich 
cannot be acconmodated with one method of instruction. 

Candidates will study how home, and cultural and 
linguistic factors influence l(2aming stages, abilities, 
and behaviors of children in order to gain skills in 
identifying these patterns in individual children^ 

In order to develop skills in adapting and devising 
materials for individualized instruction, candidates are 
provided with an opportunity to learn competenc}^ based 
techniques in establishing criteria, designing diagnos- 
tic criterion, referenced tests, and developing instruc*" 
tional strategics based on these instruments \-7hich will 
provide meaningful and effective learning experiences 
for individual and group situations. Candidates will 
also nial<e studies of current research, findings on cul- 
turally and linguistically different children and be- 
come familiar with existing materials and curricula de- 
signed for the bilingual/cross-cultural classroom (8). 
Before vievring teacher competencies specifically for the 
Native American segment it must be remembered that one of the 
fallacies and the basic underlying assumption of Indian education 
has been to lump, the* heeds of all Native Americans into one global 
definition. Rather, it must be understood that each Indian tribal 
group has its ovm language, its own economics, its oxm philosophy, 
its ow/i psychology, its own roligioufj base and its own history, of 
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origin, Tliese components inextricabally become the base of any 
■particulai* tribal culture. Conclusion must then be dra\vn that, 
if teaching competencies are to be defined they must come from 
that target group. Comriiunication is the vital link in the build- 
ing of ci v;orkable teacher training program. 

To explore further the need for implementation of a compe- 
tency based teacher education program, a yet unpubli •-^led study 
in California conducted in ten school districts statewide revealed 
many of the reasons why the Native American student has not suc- 
ceeded in the educational process of that state. 

The study v/as based upon 19 concerns that vere identified 
by the Indian, community at large as an important factor in the 
education of the Indian child in the public school sy: :a. Those 
concerns were constructed into a questionnaire and. administered 
in ten school districts that serve a liigh Indian stu nt popula- 
tion. Participating in that questionnaire vcre 141 Iiu.ian student 
120 parents and 402 teachers and administrators. 

The }? test was administered to the data and results show 
teachers felt: 

A* Indian students should be regarded the sajiie as all 
other students. • ' 

B. Mot important for school to identify Indian students 
as a group, 

C. Ihe childs Indian background was an influence in the 
childs* succcss/fciilure in sc1iool» 

D. Not important for tlie Indian cliild to speak his 
language*. 

E. If an Indian student is having difficulty in school, 
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perhaps the Bureau choice v?oulcl be a better choice. 

F. Lack of: coniniunication between teachers and Indian 
students, 

G# Even less coiraiunicatiou between teachers and Indian 
parents • 

H, Ihere is little value of a hom*^ visit by the teacher 
if the student is having difficulty. 

I. Felt there was only a small degree of dlf^criinination 
against the Indian student by other students , staff 
or administration. 

Teachers also ..felt that it is important for teachers: 

A, To know local Indian tribal groups o 

Bo To know local Indian culture. 

C. To have Indian clubs on Ccimpus. 

D. To have Indian students participate in sports .events 
and extra-curricular activities. 

E. To have the Indian child retain his Indian culture. 
Based on the analysis of data such as this, the following 

competencies for teacher education is offered. 

SrECIFXC C OMPETENCIE S FOR TEACIIEIIS OF NATIVE AIviERICANS ■ 
An tdir opo lo g l c al Pgi:s p ec t ive s 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of Indian tribalism, ■ the vast 
cultural dlf f erences ' betvzeen the Indian tribes of the 
United States j v?hat forces, economically, politically 
or otlier that brought about those vast differences* 

2. Demonstrate a knowledge of the United States Indian 
Reservation; their locations, the historical bases 
of the local reservations in particular* 

3; Demonstrate knowledge of the Indians unique position 
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with the . United States Goveriunent that no other group 
possesses* 

4» Demonstrate knowledge of tlie various language families 

of the American Indian, 

S ocio lor-!;ical Perspective ' 
1» Demonstrate an understanding the nature of a cooperative 

society as opposed to a competitive society, 

2. Demonstrate an understanding of controls imposed by the 
Indian communit^^ on its members, 

3. Demojistrate an understanding of the Indians Civil Rights 
as opposed to the Civil Rights of other ethnic groups • 

4. Demonst7:ate understanding of the extend family as 
opposed to the nuclear family. 

5. Demonfjtrate an understanding why the Indian still clings 
to Indian values, morals and traditions, 

6. Demonstrate an understanding of the causes of resent- 
ment on the part of the Indian against the present social 
system, 

7. Demonstrate- knowledge of the vast contributions the 
American Indian has made, to present day societ^^,. 

8» Demonstrate knovjledge of v/hy the Indian has found him- 
self locked into tlic cycle of poverty. 

9. Demonstrate a kruwledge of the Indian's relationship 
with tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
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Aesthetic and- Religious Perspectives 

1. Understanding that aesthetic values and religious be- 
liefs have a very close relationship many times being 
one and the same. 

2. Understanding that stories, folla-zays and customs are 
the basis for teaching the morality and laws of a tribal 
group. 

3. Understanding' that leadership both religious and secular 
are intrically bound together. 

Lingu istic Perspec tive 
Understand hov7 language represents the functions of a cul- 
ture. How different languages forces those '^speakers into 
two different images of reality (9)^\ 

Diaffliostic and Prescr iptive Strate^3;^ies 
A. teacher must understand behavorial tendencies such as the 
following. For different areas of the country they may be 
different, but are usually present in some degree: 
1. Understand that Indians and non-Indians have different 
referents and perceptions to humor. Tliese .are antago- 
nistic to each other. Indian humor is not .funny to non- 
Indians « Indians play activities (teasing) and story 
telling (wild make believe) are part of Indian culture, 
lliis humor is perceived as tiroublesomc and disruptive 
to non-Indians o Ihie teacher should be aware that this 
is a possible source of cultural misinterpretation and 
conflict e 
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Uiidex'stand that:" Indian students have respect for and 
renpoiul to authority. But response by learners to 
school authorities tends to bo fearful. Indians tend 
to v/ithdraw wlien faced with school authority. 
An understanding that the Indian learner is taught at 
home to be independent and self-sufficient. Taught to 
be quiet and dignified. Does not boast about achieve- 
meiiLS* 

An understanding that Indian students prefer to work 
at their ov/n pace* Do not like group activities V7hich 
are competitive in nature. Teachers must understand tlie 
standard group instructional mode for schools produces 
predictable academic failure for Indian learners. 
An understanding that Indian children are taught to be 
quiet and dignified. Finds it difficult to respond to 
non-Indian because of built-up distrust. Status and 
position does not impress the Indian, each person is 
judged on personal merits. 

An understanding that Indian students are very sensi- 
tive to personal dignification requirements. Negative 
remarks about clotlies, home or anything pertaining to 
Indians produces withdrawal and negative feelings • 
Becomes progrcs5;ively more intense V7ith age* 
Unda]:r.t:anding tliat the Indian learner feels its impor- 
tant to show what you are and idiat you can do, but iiot 
in a boactful way. .Have special concerns with pride for 
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beiiig "an Indian*'. Have sLrong feelings about the 
superior culture of the Indian • 

8. An understanding that Indian pride is severely injured 
by the negative approach the school uses in dealing with 
American Indian in history, 

9. An understanding of the dislike of the Indian learner f or ■ 
competition expected in group academic environment. Will 
resist and withdraw V7hen pushed. 

10. An understanding of wliy the Indian learner develops 

feelings of rejection starting at lower grades based on 
perceived rejection by non-Indian peers, by teachers, 
by authority figures, by community. 
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